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CAPTAIN HENRY A. CASTLE' 


The good die not—this heritage they leave, 
The record of a life well spent. 

We know, at parting though we grieve, 
A noble life is man’s best monument. 


Monuments to the dead, although of the most imposing char- 
acter and designed by the most celebrated artists, serve only 
to identify the person ; they do not commemorate his virtues or 
exemplify his character. Eulogies pronounced by the most 
finished orators are but the passing breath of the moment and 
are soon forgotten. But a monument reared in the hearts of 
the people by unselfish and noble devotion to God, to country, 
and to fellow men will endure as long as memory shall last. 

In the life of Captain Henry A. Castle these qualities were 
united in a remarkable degree. He was preéminently a Chris- 
tian gentleman in every sense of the word—a faithful member 
of the church from his youth, and one whose profession was 
exemplified in his daily intercourse with his fellow men. His 
devotion and loyalty to his country were shown by the sacri- 
fices made in its behalf and by the offering of his life in its 
defence. Born August 22, 1841, he entered the Civil War in 
the year 1862, serving as sergeant major of his regiment until 
the terrible battle of Stone River, in which he was severely 
wounded. On account of this wound he was discharged as 
disabled for further service in April, 1863, but notwithstanding 
this experience and the condition of his health resulting there- 
from, he again enlisted in May, 1864, and continued in the 
army as captain of his company until nearly the close of the 
war. 

Captain Castle came to Minnesota in June, 1866, and some- 
time in 1868 settled at St. Paul, where he resided until the 

1A memorial read at the stated meeting of the executive council 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, December 11, 1916. 
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time of his death, which occurred at his summer home at Silver 
Lake, August 16, 1916. His activities since his arrival in 
Minnesota are coincident to, and form part of, the history of 
the state for that period, as he always took an influential and 
prominent part not only in the affairs of the state, but in the 
development and advancement of the great Northwest. 

In the service of his comrades of the war he was peculiarly 
active and useful. Soon after reaching Minnesota he inaug- 
urated a campaign for securing aid and an education for the 
orphans of those soldiers who had given their lives in the 
defence of their country, and he was largely instrumental in 
securing the necessary legislation for this purpose and finally 
in providing a home for these unfortunates at Winona, where 
the work was continued until it was no longer needed. He was 
a member of the board of trustees of this organization during 
the entire period of its existence and took a leading part in its 
operations. As a direct result of this great work a large num- 
ber of the orphans of these patriot soldiers, who otherwise 
might have been left in poverty and ignorance, received care 
at a time when it was most needed and an education which not 
only has been of the greatest benefit to themselves, but has 
resulted in great good to the state; and to-day some of the most 
influential and useful citizens of Minnesota may be found 
among those who received aid from this noble charity. 

The legislation necessary for the organization of the Minne- 
sota Soldiers’ Home was due likewise in a large measure to his 
efforts, as was also the location of this home upon its beautiful 
grounds at Minnehaha Falls, although this site was strongly 
opposed by some. He also took a leading part in securing the 
passage of an act by the legislature of Minnesota which pro- 
vides a fund for the aid of soldiers and soldiers’ widows at their 
own homes in all parts of the state, and which has proved 
beneficial to many unfortunate and deserving people. 

Captain Castle aided materially in the organization of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in Minnesota, and served as com- 
mander of the department of Minnesota from 1872 to 1875, the 
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only member of this department who has been honored with 
three successive terms. In the year 1870 he organized Acker 
Post at St. Paul and was its first commander. 

Among other activities of like character he helped to obtain 
the necessary fund for the soldiers’ monument erected in Sum- 
mit Park, St. Paul, and delivered an oration at the time of its 
dedication that will not soon be forgotten by those who were 
present on that occasion. An appropriation for the statue of 
Hon. Henry M. Rice, United States senator from Minne- 
sota during the early part of the war, for the Hall of Fame 
at Washington was secured through his instrumentality; and 
it was almost exclusively through his exertions that a statue to 
the memory of his boyhood hero, General James Shields of 
Mexican War fame and sometime United States senator for 
Illinois, Missouri, and Minnesota, was erected in Missouri, a 
replica of which, also obtained by him, was placed in the Minne- 
sota Capitol. 

In his public life Captain Castle was highly honored both by 
the state and the nation, and in every instance showed himself 
honest and capable, and well worthy of the honor thus con- 
ferred. He served as postmaster at St. Paul for several years, 
in which capacity he gave general satisfaction. After his term 
had expired, he was appointed sixth auditor of the United 
States treasury in the post office department. He filled this 
position for a considerable period with conspicuous ability, and 
at the end of his service received the highest commendations 
from his superior officer. 

Captain Castle was elected an annual member of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society in the year 1870, and in November, 
1897, while absent at Washington in the discharge of his official 
duties there, was elected a corresponding member, and was car- 
ried on the rolls as such up to the time of his death. He gavea 
number of memorial and other addresses before the society, 
and in its library will be found copies of a large number of 
addresses delivered by him upon notable occasions and before 
various organizations in the state and elsewhere. He per- 
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formed a great and valuable service for the state in securing 
and arranging the historical data which may be found detailed 
in the three volumes of his admirable work entitled Minnesota, 
Its Story and Biography, and in his History of St. Paul and 
Vicinity, also contained in three volumes. 

Among other duties and objects of the historical society is 
the important one of securing the data and preserving a record 
of the life and activities of distinguished citizens of the state, 
not only in relation to those duties performed in a public capac- 
ity, but also in recognition of the work done by them in pro- 
moting the advancement and upbuilding of our great common- 
wealth. In keeping this partial and very incomplete record of 
the life and services of Captain Henry A. Castle the society has 
performed a service that it owes to the state and to the man, 
and it deems itself honored in having numbered among its 
associates a citizen so widely known and highly esteemed. 


GipEon S. IvEs 


St. Paut, MINNESOTA 








RETURN IRA HOLCOMBE! 


The most eminent surviving historian of Minnesota asked me 
on the afternoon preceding the funeral of Return Ira Holcombe 
to present at the next meeting of the Minnesota Historical 
Society brief notes of his life and work, with a tribute to his 
ability and painstaking care as a writer of history. 

Mr. Holcombe was born in Huntington Township, Gallia 
County, Ohio, February 24, 1845, and was named Robert Ira, 
but he changed his first name to Return, which was the name 
of his grandfather's grandfather, a soldier of Connecticut in 
the army of the American Revolution. His parents and the 
family removed to Missouri when he was six years old, and 
there he received a serviceable education in the district or vil- 
lage school; after the war he attended an academy in Troy, 
Iowa. In our last conversation, five hours before his death, he 
told me of having learned “small Latin and less Greek,” as 
one of his favorite old authors, Ben Jonson, wrote of Shake- 
speare. 

During the Civil War Holcombe served on the Union side 
in the Tenth Missouri Regiment. Ever afterward, throughout 
his life, he took great interest in all phases of the history of 
that great war, and much enjoyed fellowship with those who 
wore the blue in 1861-65, being a member of the Garfield Post 
of St. Paul, Grand Army of the Republic. But his interest and 
breadth of sympathy extended also to those who wore the gray ; 
he carefully read their monthly magazine, the Confederate 
Veteran, and collected many articles from newspapers and 
much information through correspondence concerning the 
southern side of the war. He was sixteen years of age when 
that conflict began, and, as the early limit for recruits was 

1A memorial read at the stated meeting of the executive council 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, December 11, 1916. 
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eighteen years, he entered the service as a drummer boy, later 
taking a musket as a soldier. 

After the war he resumed his school studies for a time; 
learned the printer’s trade, at which he worked about four 
years ; was married and resided several years at Clarinda, Iowa; 
and engaged as editor of newspapers in Iowa and Missouri. 
His only child, a daughter named Lillian Maude, was born in 
1872, and was married to O. E. McAnulty in 1898. She died 
September 13, 1916, leaving a little daughter, Lillian Audrey, 
as her only surviving child. 

In Missouri and Kansas Mr. Holcombe became a proficient 
writer on the staff of various publishers of county and city his- 
tories. Two of these large works, in the library of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, on Greene and Marion counties, Mis- 
souri, published respectively in 1883 and 1884, he regarded 
with much satisfaction as examples of his early extensive labors, 
for many counties, on local histories and biographies. 

In the summer of 1888 his publishers, having undertaken to 
prepare a history of the city of St. Paul, for which General 
C. C. Andrews was editor, secured the aid of Mr. Holcombe to 
write several long chapters of that work, which was issued in 
1890, and also to gather the data for and write its large and 
very valuable part 2 (219 pages), comprising 129 biographies 
of leading St. Paul citizens. From that date his home was in 
St. Paul, where he did much work as a newspaper writer, espe- 
cially for the Pioneer Press and the Dispatch, from 1890 to 
1905, with occasional articles in the later years. 

For the Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society he 
wrote “A Sioux Story of the War” (volume 6), the narrative 
by Chief Big Eagle of the Sioux outbreak in 1862, which 
Holcombe personally received from the chief at Flandreau, 
South Dakota, through interpreters; explanatory notes append- 
ed to the “Narrative of a Friendly Sioux, by Snana, the Res- 
cuer of Mary Schwandt” (volume 9) ; and several footnotes to 
“A Sioux Narrative of the Outbreak in 1862, and of Sibley’s 
Expedition in 1863, by Gabriel Renville” (volume 10). In 
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another paper of volume 10, “The Work of the Second State 
Legislature,” by General John B. Sanborn, the aid of Mr. Hol- 
combe in its preparation is duly acknowledged. 

Through about a year, 1893-94, the Minnesota Historical 
Society employed Mr. Holcombe as an assistant, to share the 
general work with Josiah B. Chaney, who had been in charge 
of the newspaper department since 1887. During this time 
Holcombe examined and arranged the large collection of letters 
and other papers received from General Sibley, who had died 
two years before. 

Always greatly interested and exceptionally well informed in 
all subjects pertaining to the Sioux and the Ojibway, Holcombe 
was the best qualified investigator and author whom Hon. 
Charles D. Gilfillan, formerly of St. Paul and later of Redwood 
County, could find to determine the historical facts and loca- 
tions of events in the Sioux massacre and war of 1862, and to 
mark these localities for future generations. Forty years after 
these thrilling events, through the generous patriotism and 
direction of Mr. Gilfillan and of a small collaborative society of 
his near friends, Holcombe wrote a pamphlet entitled Sketches 
Historical and Descriptive of the Monuments and Tablets 
Erected by the Minnesota Valley Historical Society in Ren- 
ville and Redwood Counties, Minnesota (Morton, Minnesota, 
1902. 79P.). 

Holcombe’s most important work for the history of the state 
is contained in Minnesota in Three Centuries (four volumes), 
published in 1908, for which he wrote the second volume, nar- 
rating the history from the building of Fort Snelling to the 
admission of Minnesota to statehood in 1858, and also the 
greater part of volume 3, covering the period from 1858 to 
1870, to which General Lucius F. Hubbard contributed five 
chapters covering the records of Minnesota in the Civil War. 
A second very important service to the state is the History of 
the Minnesota State Agricultural Society (St. Paul, 1g1o. 
405 p.), which is the joint work of Hon. Darwin S. Hall and 
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R. I. Holcombe. This work is a great contribution to the his- 
tory of agriculture and of the state fairs. 

Through the years 1911 to 1913 Holcombe was mainly 
employed in research and in writing the History of the First 
Minnesota Regiment, doing this for a committee of the sur- 
vivors of the regiment; but his completed manuscript was 
delayed nearly three years and, finally, after some revision by 
the committee, was published June, 1916 (508 p.). 

During his last years he was especially busy, resuming the 
field of his early writing on city and county histories. Three 
books largely supplied from his pen during this closing period 
are entitled as follows: Compendium of History and Biog- 
raphy of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, for which he 
wrote nearly all the historical portion, 179 pages; Compendium 
of History and Biography of Carver and Hennepin Counties, 
his part therein being 262 pages; and Compendium of His- 
tory and Biography of Polk County, in which Mr. Hol- 
combe wrote 46 pages. He also contributed jointly with 
Hon. E. E. Corliss, an interesting paper on the earliest 
settlements in Otter Tail County, published as chapter 3 of the 
history of that county. 

When he died in the evening of November 21, he left prac- 
tically completed and ready for publication an extensive manu- 
script History of McLeod County, on which he had worked 
in the library of the Minnesota Historical Society through the 
summer and autumn. This last work of the veteran author 
is expected soon to be issued by H. C. Cooper Jr. and Company 
of Winona, publishers of county histories, with whom Hol- 
combe had been connected during the early years of his literary 
work in Missouri. 

Another veteran Minnesota editor and historian, Captain 
Henry A. Castle, was accustomed to call into the library occa- 
sionally to chat with us, Mr. Holcombe’s table and my desk 
being near together at the west end of the reading room. On 
the last time of his calling, in midsummer, Captzin Castle spoke 
of his ill health, and took a long look around the room at its 
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familiar books and portraits, saying he expected never to come 
again, and a few weeks afterward he died. 

Now the Great Leveler has laid low our friend Holcombe. 
He was always cheerful, and, though having several times dur- 
ing the later years illnesses of a few days or weeks or even 
months, he had rallied each time to take up anew and gladly 
his beloved historical studies and writing, without apparent 
impairment of his mental vigor and ability. On the last day 
of his life, after being shut in only a few days by the last 
recurrent illness, he had entertained himself by reading the 
daily newspapers and some of his favorite books. One that I 
found him reading that afternoon was the ancient epic narra- 
tive by Sir Thomas Malory of the life and death of King 
Arthur. To us who knew Holcombe’s friendly and gallant 
temperament, what book or line of thought could seem more 
adapted to his last hours? 

Among all whom I have known in historical work, he was 
the most careful, anxious, and persistent to attain accuracy and 
truth. He was also the most willing to give freely of his time 
to any inquirer who might wish to consult him on any historical 
questions. 

In several conversations of former months and years he had 
told me of his readiness and willingness to go, whenever the 
final summons should come; that he believed in the future life 
as taught by the Bible, and that he trusted in the compassion- 
ate Saviour for his forgiveness and welcome into Heaven. Let 
us, too, believe that he is again with those whom he had “loved 
long since and lost awhile,” and so we can cheerfully say, Fare- 
well. As Robert Louis Stevenson wrote for himself, 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
WARREN UPHAM 
MINNESOTA HistoricaL SocreTy 


Sr. Pau 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
MICHELLE DUFAULT 


Michelle (Michael) Dufault, one of the oldest residents of 
the White Earth Reservation, died at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Antoine Charrette, December 14, 1916, aged ninety years. 
He was the son of Joseph Dufault, one of the early artisans of 
the Northwest, and of Jossette Cadotte, an aunt of William 
Whipple Warren, the well-known historian of the Chippewa In- 
dians. His father was for many years a boss carpenter ; between 
the years 1820 and 1830 he supervised the construction of the 
stores and warehouses of the American Fur Company on 
Madeline Island in Lake Superior, eighteen miles from Bay- 
field, Wisconsin. He built the mission churches on the island 
also, one of which, the Presbyterian church, is still standing. 
The Catholic mission church, which contained a rich and valu- 
able collection of historical manuscripts and old paintings, was 
destroyed by fire about three years ago. 

Michael, the son, was born in 1827 on Madeline Island, at 
that time included in the territory of Michigan. In his boy- 
hood he attended the Indian mission school. During his early 
life he helped his father by working at the carpenter’s trade and 
assisted the fur-traders as clerk, interpreter, and messenger. 
He was a member of the Wisconsin bands of the Chippewa, 
but removed to the White Earth Reservation many years ago, 
where he was held in high esteem by all who knew him. He 
was married to Jossette Roy, a daughter of Vincent Roy, an 
early Indian trader, who died in Superior, Wisconsin, a few 
years ago. 

In the death of Michael Dufault the Northwest loses one of 
the few remaining picturesque “noble landmarks” so character- 
istic of the unstinted, open-hearted hospitality and generous 
chivalry of early northwestern days, the cherished love-thy- 
neighbor days, when the latchstring hung on the outside, sug- 
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gestive of an ever-ready welcome to friends and strangers 
alike; when the last morsel of food or family raiment was 
cheerfully divided with those who were in need, and when a 
man’s word was his bond. He was an exemplary Christian, 
devoted to his family and friends and to things righteous. He 
was a member of the Catholic Church and was ever zealous in 
his religious duties up to the time of his death. 


THEODORE H. BEAULIEU 
Wuite EartH, MINNESOTA 


A LAWYER’S VIEW OF THE KENSINGTON 
RUNE STONE 
That the truth or falsity of the inscription on the Kensing- 
ton rune stone will ever be proved to the satisfaction of all 
investigators is very doubtful. The available evidence is too 
meager to admit of a final solution of the problem in accord- 
ance with the canons of historical criticism. Interest in the 
subject continues unabated, however, and justifies the publica- 
tion of the following argument by Mr. Charles C. Willson of 
Rochester, Minnesota. In a letter accompanying the manu- 
script Mr. Willson states that, as a member of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, he is “not content to rest under the pre- 
sumption” that he agrees with the conclusion of the museum 
committee of the society as set forth in its report in volume 15 
of the Minnesota Historical Collections. 


Mr. OLe W. ANDERSON. 
Dear Doctor: 

On November 8, 1898, on the farm of Olof Ohman on the 
southeast quarter of section fourteen, Solem Township, Douglas 
County, Minnesota, about three miles northeast from Kensing- 
ton, was found a slab of flinty rock with an inscription in runic 
letters cut into it, which, literally translated, reads as follows: 

“Eight Goths and twenty-two Norwegians upon a journey of 
discovery from Vinland westward. We had a camp by two 
skerries one day’s journey north from this stone. We were out 
fishing one day. When we returned home we found ten men red 
with blood and dead. A V M, save us from evil. 
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“Have ten men by the sea to look after our vessel fourteen 
days’ journey from this island. Year 1362.” 

In the fall of 1866 the first railroad to the north or west from 
St. Paul was completed to St. Cloud. At that city extensive 
quarries of granite were opened and large quantities of their 
products have since been manufactured and sold. Some years 
over half a million dollars have been realized. Many of the 
quarrymen and stonecutters have been emigrants from Norway, 
some with a fairly liberal education and no doubt familiar with 
the runic alphabet. In 1879 the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railroad was completed to Ortonville at the foot of Big- 
stone Lake, where other granite quarries were subsequently 
opened and extensively worked with employees of like origin 
and attainments. 

In the region to the north of Kensington, in Pope, Douglas, 
and Otter Tail counties, are more than fifty lakes, each exceeding 
a hundred acres in extent, and all of the purest water and abound- 
ing in fish. There are no stones in position. The surface is 
about two hundred feet higher than at St. Cloud or Ortonville, 
where the valleys are down to primitive rock. The subsoil is 
clay, holding the rainwater and making these lakes possible. 
Some have outlets running eastward into the Mississippi; the 
outlets of others flow westward into the Red River of the North. 
Most of the lakes are smaller now than they once were, as their 
outlets have worn deeper channels through the clay subsoil. On 
their banks in the fishing season many people from St. Cloud 
and from Ortonville have been accustomed to camp and fish and 
cpend an unconventional outing, sleeping in tents or in wagons 
and enjoying primitive life. Among them those Norwegian 
stonecutters were not wanting. 

Doctor, you are well aware that your countrymen in Minne- 
sota hold with tenacity to the legendary belief that the old vikings 
discovered North America before Columbus and that they give 
credence to every seeming corroborating circumstance. Some St. 
Cloud or Ortonville stonecutter could easily have fashioned this 
Kensington stone in his home shop from observations made on 
previous fishing trips, and, on his next trip, have taken it out and 
planted it, set out a tree over it, and so disposed the whole that, 
when the land came to be cleared off and plowed, the stone would 
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be discovered and would become seemingly a further evidence of 
early Norse exploration of this region. In the higher schools in 
Norway the runic alphabet is well known. It can be found even 
in the larger English dictionaries. Some of the stonecutters 
in these granite quarries at St. Cloud and Ortonville were no 
doubt familiar with the characters, and were capable, with their 
engraving tools, of cutting the inscription upon the stone. To 
some men such a trick would seem a pleasant and innocent diver- 
sion. It appears likely, then, that the Kensington stone had some 
such origin. 

While this stone was in the rooms of the Minnesota Historical 
Society at St. Paul, I carefully examined it. Its straight un- 
weathered surface, its sharp corners, its length as compared with 
its thickness, all seem to testify to a modern separation from its 
original situs. It had not been weathered and rounded like the 
bowlders of the glacial period found in the vicinity. It is said 
that there are no other stones like it in texture, shape, and scant 
weathering in the region of those lakes. 

In the fall of 1868, accompanied by William McCullough and 
Rodney Whitney, I went to St. Cloud and obtained from the 
United States land office plats of several townships on the south- 
ern and eastern borders of this undinal region. We employed an 
explorer with his team, covered wagon, dog and gun, filled his 
tin-lined chest with boiled ham, roast chicken, bread, pies, cake, 
canned fruit, and coffee, and went northwest over the unbroken 
prairie. For a week we lived out of doors. We ate from our 
store, standing around our wagon, and at night slept under it, 
rolled in buffalo robes. 

We selected fifty quarter sections located up and down the 
prairie and returned to the land office and entered them with 
agricultural college scrip issued to the state of Connecticut and 
sold by it for less than one hundred dollars a quarter section. 
To-day two or three acres of that land are worth as much as 
Connecticut got for one hundred and sixty. Our teamster and 
others at St. Cloud in the summer were engaged in the business 
of taking fishing, hunting, and land-seeking parties out to this 
lake region, and in the winter were employed in the pineries to 


1 The Century Dictionary, 8: 5273 (1913 ed.). 
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the east on Rum River hauling logs to the streams to be floated 
out in the spring freshets. My observations, made during that 
week, lead me to believe that the Kensington stone was not 
brought by glaciers or other natural processes to the vicinity 
where it was found in 1898, but that it came there by wagon from 
St. Cloud or Ortonville. I saw no stones similar to it in shape, 
character, or scant weathering on that outing. 

Advocates of the authenticity of this runic inscription gener- 
ally agree that the twenty explorers could not have come by a 
route other than by Hudson Bay. Professor George Bryce of 
Winnipeg, in his history of the Hudson’s Bay Company, says: 
“The swampy treeless flats that surrounded the Bay simply 
change from the frozen snow-clad expanse which stretches as far 
as the eye can see in winter, to the summer green of the unend- 
ing grey willows and stunted shrubs that cover the swampy 
shores. For a few open months the green prevails, and then 
nature for eight months assumes her winding sheet of icy snow.”” 
The whole country south and west of Hudson Bay for more 
than two hundred miles is alternately swamps and barren rocks. 
It remains to this day for the most part untraversed and 
unknown. Those twenty explorers in the year 1362 could have 
come to Kensington only by ascending the Nelson River in row- 
boats about four hundred miles to Lake Winnipeg and thence 
south up that lake two hundred and fifty miles to its head, and 
from that point, after hiding their boats in the willows, by push- 
ing on toward the south over the level prairie three hundred miles. 
Lake Winnipeg is over six hundred feet above the sea and the 
Nelson River is swift and turbulent, running in a rocky and 
tortuous channel, with a fall of six hundred feet in four hundred 
miles. No other river of like volume on the continent makes so 
great a fall in so short a distance. The Mississippi makes no 
greater in its two thousand miles from Lake Pepin to the Gulf of 
Mexico. If the Kensington inscription be genuine, these twenty 
men ascended that river, rowed up the lake, and marched south, 
leaving near a thousand miles between them and their vessel at 
the sea, which the inscription states was only fourteen days’ 


2 George Bryce, Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
373 (Toronto, 1900). 
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journey back. How did these men subsist? They could have 
brought in rowboats up the swift current of the river and over 
the lake no surplus food for their sojourn on the prairie and for 
the return voyage. They could have had only the spear and the 
bow and arrows for game. Firearms had not at that time 
been invented. No experienced army officer would admit that 
twenty men could make the return journey in fourteen days or 
subsist, while traveling through such a country, by hunting and 
fishing. 

Ten of the explorers were found dead in their camp near two 
isolated bowlders. They were presumably murdered by savages 
while the other ten were away fishing. Instead of retreating 
towards their ship, the ten survivors continued a day’s journey to 
the south, heedless of savage enemies, and employed the time in 
engraving on this flinty stone. The savages no doubt plundered 
the camp and carried away arms, clothing, and equipment, 
and watched for the return of the fishermen with the desire to 
slay them also. Yet the survivors go a day’s journey farther into 
this hostile country. The instinct of self-preservation seems to 
have been suspended. 

These adventurers must have carried engraving tools with 
them through all their vicissitudes, and the ten survivors must 
have taken the steels with them on the fishing excursion so that 
they did not fall into the hands of the savages who plundered the 
camp. Can it be that among these ten hardy adventurers there 
were one or more scholars, who were skilled in stone engraving 
as well? At that early date not one man in a hundred was able 
to read and write. 

The expedition for discovery from Vinland westward must 
have been provided with a staunch sea-going vessel fitted out 
with food and maritime supplies, a crew enlisted, and their wages 
secured. Some patron must have incurred this expense with a 
purpose of planting a colony, discovering ores, or seeking some 
other means of gaining profit. The king was usually such a 
patron, and a memorial left in the land discovered or explored 
would not fail to state the name of the king or other patron and 
of the vessel and its captain and to claim sovereignty by right of 
discovery. Nothing of this character appears upon the Kensing- 
ton stone. Those explorers of 1362 could have had no other pur- 
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pose in raising this stone than to engrave on it some or all of 
these details. The absence of such information can not be ac- 
counted for if the inscription be genuine. For more than two 
hundred years prior to 1362 runic letters had gone out of com- 
mon use. In the eleventh century the Roman alphabet succeeded 
them in Norse literature. Why should these ten surviving 
explorers engrave this stone in characters no longer in use? In 
the stress of their circumstances it seems highly improbable that 
they should spend days cutting an inscription or make use of let- 
ters long forgotten in order to inform posterity of their visit to 
these lakes. 

More than five hundred years elapsed between the date of the 
supposed engraving upon this stone and its discovery in 1898. 
The inscription is cut not over a quarter of an inch in depth, yet 
it remains nearly as clear and distinct as if it had been made but 
twenty years ago; not a word or even a letter is blurred. In 
New England, where the weather conditions are similar to those 
in Minnesota, inscriptions on tombstones exposed for one hun- 
dred years are very much effaced and often illegible. Repeated 
freezing and thawing and the action of acids in the decaying sur- 
face soil in which the Kensington stone was found should, in five 
hundred years, have utterly obliterated all inscriptions upon it. 
Volume 15 of the Minnesota Historical Collections contains an 
excellent two-page half-tone reproduction of a photograph of the 
Kensington stone, showing the clear preservation of the inscrip- 
tion. 

When a seed brought by the wind from its parent tree lodges 
in congenial soil and feels the warmth and moisture of spring, 
it germinates and sends one sprout up into the air and another 
down into the soil. If either meets obstruction, it does not divide 
and part go around on one side and part on the other. The whole 
goes to the one side or the other, and this rule of vegetable devel- 
opment operates as uniformly below the surface as above. If 
either sprout be severed, the young tree may die or two or more 
shoots may start out to take the office of the severed part. When 
the Kensington stone was discovered in 1898, a poplar tree five 
or six inches in diameter was growing above it with two main 
roots of equal dimensions, one at either side. A reproduction of 
a pencil sketch of these roots is shown in the report published 
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by the Minnesota Historical Society.4 To one familiar with tree 
culture the presumption is strong that this poplar tree had been 
transplanted fifteen or twenty years before the stone was dis- 
covered, the central root cut out, and small lateral branches 
trained to either side of the stone to grow in rivalry for the office 
of the severed central part. The poplar tree is of rapid growth 
and short life, and there is nothing to indicate that this tree had 
its origin earlier than the fishing visits of the stonecutters from 
Ortonville and St. Cloud. 

Knowing of my fifty years’ experience in the trial of questions 
of fact before juries, you have asked my impressions of the Ken- 
sington stone. I have now tersely stated some of the principal 
facts that the evidence furnishes, and indicated my opinion. I 


submit the case for your verdict. 
CHar_Les C. WILLSON 


RocuHeEstTeR, Minnesota, February 26, 1917 


RELATIONS WITH WESTERN CANADA 

The discovery of the papers of Consul James W. Taylor and 
the publication of a sketch of his career in the BULLETIN for 
November, 1915, threw a new light upon certain phases of the 
relations between the United States and western Canada. The 
following address of the Pioneers of Rupert’s Land to Consul 
General Jones, on the occasion of his departure from Winni- 
peg in 1913, tells of the close connections and friendly rela- 
tions between the pioneers of the old Hudson’s Bay territories 
and those of Minnesota, and shows the interlocking of the 
economic development of the two regions. It was prepared by 
Mr. Isaac Cowie of Winnipeg, secretary of the association, 
who came to western Canada in 1867 as an apprentice clerk of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Mr. Cowie is well versed in the 
history of the western country and has written a narrative of 
his seven years’ service with the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort Qu’Appelle, from 1867 to 1874, entitled The Company of 
Adventurers (Toronto, 1913). Dr. John Edward Jones, to 


3 Minnesota Historical Collections, 15: 245. 
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whom the address was delivered, entered the United States 
consular service in 1905 with an appointment as consul at 
Dalny, Manchuria. From 1907 to 1913 he represented the 
United States at Winnipeg, being transferred in September of 
the latter year to Genoa, Italy. Since June, 1915, he has held 
the post of consul at Lyon, France. 


WINNIPEG, September 9, 1913 


Dr. J. E. Jones, American Consul General, 

Winnipeg. 

Dear ConsuL GENERAL: 

We, the Pioneers of Rupert’s Land, an association of the white 
settlers who came to the Hudson’s Bay territories prior to their 
union with the Dominion of Canada, have heard with regret that 
you are about to be removed by your government to a sphere of 
more importance to your country, but to the great loss of the 
hosts of friends you have made here in western Canada. We 
can not therefore let the occasion pass without expressing our 
feelings towards our neighbors in your country and towards your- 
self. 

The Pioneers of Rupert’s Land owe a very old debt of grati- 
tude to their brother pioneers of the old northwestern territory of 
Minnesota, for until they advanced the frontiers of civilization 
we had to rely upon the annual}ships coming to Hudson Bay and 
birch-bark canoes coming froni Montreal for the necessities of 
existence which our country itself did not produce. Even our 
mails came but once in summer by canoe and once in winter by 
dog train from Sault Sainte Marie. To obtain the live stock 
needed for the formation of a prosperous settlement on the Red 
River the Hudson’s Bay Company sent men from Fort Garry 
to purchase sheep in far-off Kentucky, and herds of cattle were 
bought in American frontier settlements and brought in by the 
early colonists to Red River, while others were driven in for sale 
by adventurous Americans themselves. 

Free traders from Red River began to go to St. Louis with 
their furs, and travelers found their way to the east in their com- 
pany. Later St. Peter’s,4 near the present site of St. Paul, 


4 Now Mendota. 
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became the terminus. As the embryo town of St. Paul obtained 
better steamboat facilities on the Mississippi, its trade with the 
settlers increased, and larger and larger “brigades” of their quaint 
wooden carts resorted thereto yearly. To supplement the serv- 
ices of these carts, enterprising Americans drew the machinery 
of the steamboat “Anson Northup” across the watershed from 
the Mississippi and placed it on her hull on the Red River. Next, 
in May, 1862, the Hudson’s Bay steamboat “International,” built 
at Georgetown, 133% tons register, began to ply on the interna- 
tional waters of the Red River, and inaugurated the period of 
steam and flatboating before railways reached the frontier and 
finally St. Boniface, when the whole country, except the Hudson’s 
Bay posts on or near the bay itself, depended for passenger and 
freight traffic entirely upon the facilities afforded by our good 
friends and neighbors in Minnesota and Dakota. 

Concurrently with these continually improving means of traffic 
the postal system of the United States was extended, and gladly 
taken advantage of by the isolated settlement north of the bound- 
ary. In 1853 a regular monthly mail service was begun between 
Fort Garry and Fort Ripley, then the farthest advanced United 
States post-office. In 1857 Pembina became an American post- 
office, at which the monthly and afterwards the bimonthly mail 
accommodation was received or dispatched by the Red River 
couriers. In 1862 the United States gave Pembina a biweekly 
service, and a weekly one to Fort Garry immediately followed. 
The courier who carried this weekly mail traveled on horseback 
in summer, and in winter with a train of dogs, receiving for the 
round trip (seventy miles each way) the sum of six dollars and 
twenty-five cents, while the postmaster at Fort Garry enjoyed a 
salary of one hundred dollars a year. To defray the expense of 
the service between Fort Garry and Pembina a charge was made 
of two cents for a letter under one-half ounce, one cent for each 
newspaper, and four cents for each magazine, payable in cash, in 
addition to the American postage. Advantage was obtained also 
of the American telegraphic system as it advanced. 

Under these circumstances the mutually beneficial trade and 
traffic between the Red River settlement and St. Paul increased 
and multiplied annually. And this trade was practically free, 
being restricted by a customs duty of only four per cent on the 
net invoice of dutiable goods entering the settlement, while books, 
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supplies for missions, agricultural implements and seeds, stoves, 
and several other things entered free. At the same time the 
American government permitted imports to Red River from 
other countries to come through in bond. 

The friendly feelings fostered by this free intercourse found 
material expression when, in the winter of 1868-69, the Red 
River colony found itself face to face with famine, caused by the 
devastations of locusts, which destroyed every green thing, simul- 
taneously with the failure of the buffalo hunt, all other game, and 
the fisheries. A relief fund was raised amounting to $32,500, 
exclusive of $8,000 voted by the government of the colony, and of 
the former amount England contributed $15,000, Canada $13,000, 
while the United States sent $4,500. And it was from St. Paul 
that the flour and seed grain, upon which the contributions were 
chiefly expended, could be and were obtained. 

Such, then, are the obligations of the people of Rupert’s Land 
to the United States, and no one who has not been a pioneer in 
the wilderness can, in these days of railways everywhere, appreci- 
ate the benefits so received. Besides these, there were the hearty 
hospitality and fair dealing with which the people of St. Paul met 
the visitors from Red River, resulting in life-long personal friend- 
ships, which still endure among the few survivors of those happy 
days of yore. 

sut not content with giving us the free benefit of their trade 
and traffic facilities, the American people sent into our midst to 
represent them a man who was an apostle of peace and good will, 
and a prophet of progress, who saw, with eyes undimmed with 
prejudice and in the light of science, a vision of the wonders of 
the Canadian West which have been revealed to its inhabitants 
and to the world at large only during the present generation. 
Versed in the science of botany, gifted with eloquent tongue and 
a pen which proved mightier than any other individual influence 
in dispelling the clouds of calumny which had enveloped the 
prairies now known as the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, and had hidden their possibilities for producing the 
superabundance of cereals now being witnessed, was your re- 
markable predecessor, United States Consul James W. Taylor. 

A lover of wild flowers, he himself was one of the finest 
flowers of the culture and intelligence of the United States. The 
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affable and approachable friend of high and low, rich and poor, 
mingling with our joy and sharing in our sorrow, equally zealous 
in all good works for the benefit of the great country he repre- 
sented and the great unknown country in which he then took up 
his abode, Consul Taylor still further strengthened the bonds of 
friendship and good will between the people of Manitoba and 
Minnesota. And when the hour of danger came by the menace 
on our frontiers, it was he who influenced the authorities at 
Washington to order the troops under the gallant Colonel 
Wheaton to disperse and capture the raiders. 

We regarded the premature passing away of our good old 
friend Consul Taylor as a public calamity; but fortunately for 
western Canada the American government again sent us of her 
best, and in you, who have trodden in the footsteps of your bril- 
liant predecessor and, amid the ever quickly changing circum- 
stance of the day, have been an ambassador of progress, peace, 
and good will, we recognize a worthy successor to our honored 
friend. 

While unwilling to part with one who has publicly and socially 
and personally, apart from the Taylor tradition, won for himself 
our lasting respect and friendship, we hope and trust that your 
next step in the service of your great and mighty nation may be 
one to which the brilliant talents you have displayed as consul 
general in Winnipeg point you out as eminently fitted to fill with 
advantage to the country to which you may go as well as that 
from which you are sent. 

Our very heartiest and best wishes will follow you and your 
family wherever you may go, and in memory we will couple the 
friendship we have enjoyed with you with that of our never for- 
gotten friend Consul Taylor. 

We remain, dear Consul General, your sincere friends, 

Tue Pioneers OF Rupert’s LAND per 
Wm. Clark, Vice-President 
Retired Chief Factor, Hudson’s Bay Company 
R. MacFarlane, Retired Chief Factor 
W. J. McLean, Retired Chief Trader 
T. H. Smith 
Ex-member, Manitoba Legislative Assembly 
Isaac Cowie, Secretary 
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THE GENESIS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 
MINNESOTA 


The demand for the organization of a new anti-slavery 
party, following the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 
May, 1854, was most urgent in the region of the Old North- 
west. On July 6, in a state mass meeting made up of Whigs, 
anti-slavery Democrats, and Free-Soilers, Michigan gave the 
name Republican to the party whose formal organization was 
effected at this convention. Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana fol- 
lowed on July 13 with mass meetings taking similar action; 
while in Illinois and Iowa the same results were attained by the 
union of Whigs and Free-Soilers on state tickets. Minnesota 
was slow in joining the movement. Settlers were pouring into 
the territory in large numbers, and people were too much occu- 
pied in establishing themselves in their new homes to evince 
much concern over national politics. The majority of the voters 
belonged to the Democratic Party, but in the territorial elec- 
tions the various elements divided on the basis of local or per- 
sonal rather than national issues. On July 4, 1854, a small 
group of men in and around St. Anthony, who called them- 
selves “friends of freedom,” and who had been prominently 
affiliated with the Democratic and Whig parties, met informally 
at the schoolhouse. The meeting was dominated by such radi- 
cal abolitionists as Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, who acted as 
secretary, and John W. North, who presided, both of St. 
Anthony.® A territorial committee, composed of Luke Marvin 
of St. Paul, John W. North, and John S. Mann of Minne- 
apolis, was appointed to call a meeting, at such time and place 
as should seem proper, of the people of Minnesota who were 
opposed to the further extension of slavery and who were like- 
wise resolved to get rid of the corruption existing in terri- 
torial and national politics by the creation of a new political 

5 Reminiscences of C. G. Ames in Eugene V. Smalley’s History of the 
Republican Party from Its Organization to the Present Time, to Which its 


Added a Political History of Minnesota from a Republican Point of View, 
324 (St. Paul, 1896). 
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party. Several months elapsed before the committee took any 
action in the matter. It was not until March 1, 1855, that the 
first printed notice of a “Republican Convention” to be held at 
St. Anthony, March 29 and 30, appeared.® 

The St. Anthony convention was attended by many well- 
known men of Hennepin, Ramsey, Washington, and Dakota 
counties.‘ William R. Marshall was presiding officer, and in 
the list of six vice-presidents selected by the nominating com- 
mittee appear the names of Nathaniel McLean and A. P. Lane. 
The convention approved a set of fourteen resolutions embody- 
ing the principles or platform of the Territorial Republican 
Party, authorized the issuance of an address to the people, and 
appointed a territorial central committee of seven to call a con- 
vention at St. Paul which should perfect a permanent organ- 
ization of the party and nominate a delegate to Congress. The 
committee as appointed consisted of Nathaniel McLean, Rich- 
ard Chute, Warren Bristol, Dr. Childs, H. M. Nichols, A. P. 
Lane, and J. S. Mann; W. R. Marshall was later added as 
chairman.* 

The call for the St. Paul convention was published for the 
first time in the columns of the Daily Minnesotian May 22, 
1855. The date was set for “Wednesday, the 28th of July 
Next,” an error which was corrected in the May 24 issue 
to “Wednesday, the 25th of July Next.” Several days later 
copies of a circular containing the call printed from the same 
type as that used in the Minnesotian, with a letter appended, 
dated June 1, 1855, and signed by six of the members of the 
Territorial Republican Committee, were mailed to the leading 

6 Minnesota Republican (St. Anthony), March 1, 1855. 

7 Daily Minnesotian (St. Paul), March 31, 1855. Smalley in his History 
of the Republican Party, 149, gives the attendance as two hundred, but 
the editor of the St. Anthony Express, March 31, estimates that the largest 
number of actual members attending any of the sessions was fifty. 

8 The proceedings of the convention, the resolutions adopted, and 
the “Circular Address of the Territorial Republican Convention to the 
People of Minnesota,” prepared by C. G. Ames, appeared in the 
Minnesota Republican, April 5, 1855. 
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Republicans of each county. The copy of the circular which 
was found among the Sibley Papers, now in the manuscript 
collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, and which is 
reprinted below, was sent to James M. Boal of Mendota. It is 
addressed in the handwriting of Daniel Rohrer.® 

Delegates to the convention to the number of 123 were 
selected by the various methods suggested in the call, but only 
94 were in attendance at the sessions on July 25. All the mem- 
bers of the committee signing the call were present as delegates 
except A. P. Lane. Warren Bristol was made temporary chair- 
man, and Daniel Rohrer temporary secretary. These two 
appointments were made permanent on the recommendation of 
the nominating committee, of which Richard Chute was a 
member. The central committee appointed by the St. Anthony 
meeting was continued for one year with Nathaniel McLean 


) 


as chairman.?° The platform adopted reaffirmed the principles 


laid down by the St. Anthony convention, and pledged the 
party to the enactment of a prohibitory liquor statute. The 
only nomination to be made was that for delegate to Congress, 
which was settled by the first ballot, the votes being distributed 
as follows: W. R. Marshall, 52; Alexander Ramsey, 36; 
David Olmsted, 4; G. A. Nourse, 1." 


®A notation to this effect was made in pencil on the circular by 
Major R. I. Holcombe, who was engaged by the Minnesota Historical 
Society in 1893 to arrange the Sibley Papers. Daniel Rohrer came to 
St. Paul in 1850 and entered upon the practice of law. He was city 
treasurer from 1854 to 1859. In 1878 he removed to Worthington. 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 4: 462; 14: 654. 

10 Daily Minnesotian, August 20, 1855. 

11 Minnesota Republican, July 26, 1855; Daily Minnesotian, July 26, 27, 
185 
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CIRCULAR. 
TERRITORIAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION! 


THE undersigned, a Committee appointed for that purpose by 
the preliminary Republican Convention held at St. Anthony on 
the 29th of March last, would hereby call upon the REpuBLICANS 
of MINNEsorTA, without distinction as to the old party names of 
“Democrat” or “Whig,” to meet in DELEGATE CONVENTION at Sr. 
Paut, in the Hall of the House of Representatives of the Terri- 
torial Capitol, on 

Wepnespay, the 25th of Juty Next, 

at 10 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of nominating a Candidate 
for DELEGATE IN Concress ; of declaring and enforcing the prin- 
ciples and platform of the Republican Party of Minnesota ; and of 
taking such action and establishing such systematic organization, 
as shall ensure the triumph of the sacred and beneficent prin- 
ciples espoused by the Republican Party, and which lie at the 
foundation of all good government. 

In apportioning the representation to the Convention, it has 
been deemed most advisable to assign one delegate at large to 
each of the thirty-five counties of the Territory, whether organ- 
ized or not ; and one additional Delegate for every 300 of popula- 
tion according to the census to be taken prior to the ensuing first 
of July, and for every fraction of population exceeding 150, also 
an additional delegate. 

The mode of appointing the delegates—whether by mass meet- 
ings at the county seats or other central points or by separate 
meetings in the several election precincts of a county, or by 
County Delegate Conventions, is left to the discretion of the 
people of the counties respectively; but in remote unorganized 
counties contiguous to each other, and in the same Council Dis- 
trict, it is suggested, that a general mass meeting in the most 
populous or central county, would be the most advisable mode of 
selecting delegates. 

The Committee, in view of the fact, that the Republican Party 
is a return of the good and best men of all parties to the platform 
of principles enacted by our fathers on the 4th of July, 1776, 
earnestly recommend that the meetings in the counties, 
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for the selection of Delegates to the Territorial Convention, 
should be held wherever at all practicable, on the ensuing 4th day 
of July, 1855, there being no fitter mode of celebrating that 
sacred day than by raising once more to the breeze the banner of 
Freedom so long obscured by the dark clouds of human bondage. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to present at length con- 
siderations in behalf of the proposed convention. 

That the tendency of our Government late years and at the 
present time is anti-Republican and in a directly opposite direc- 
tion from that intended by its enlightened founders, and de- 
manded by the unalienable rights of man, is too surely attested by 
the recent outrages of popular sovereignty in Kansas, and the un- 
limited extension of Human Slavery sought by the repeal of the 
Missouri Restriction. 

That our local government needs renovating few will deny. 

That our fair Territory needs to be redeemed from the wither- 
ing blight of unrestrained traffic in intoxicating liquors, is too well 
proven by our statistics of pauperism and crime having their 
almost only sources in this nefarious traffic. 

The great danger to our popular government is, that, through 
the apathy and indifference of the masses, public affairs and the 
administration of government, will be resigned into the hands of 
selfishly ambitious men and trading politicians. The sure pre- 
vention and cure is in the PEopLeE governing themselves. 

We therefore call upon every man to meet the responsibilities 
of a citizen of a country whose sovereign and governor he is in 
part. And if his sympathies are with the Republican Party, to 
meet with his neighbors and fellow citizens to deliberate upon the 
means that will best promote the ends of good government. 


Wma. R. MarsHALL, N. M’LEAn, 
RICHARD CHUTE, WarRREN BrIsTOL, 
A. P. LANE, Joun S. Mann, 


Republican Territorial Committee.'* 
St. Paul, May 22d, 1855. 


12 Tt is significant that all of the members of this committee were 
recent arrivals in Minnesota. Marshall located in St. Anthony in 
1849 and McLean in St. Paul in the same year; Bristol and Mann came 
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To J. M. Boal!* 

Dear Str: We have been informed that you hold the prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party, and can be relied upon as a Lead- 
ing Man in your vicinity, to be active in forwarding the organi- 
zation of the Republican movement in this Territory. We trust 
you will forthwith go to work to secure the appointment of Dele- 
gates to the Territorial Convention at Saint Paul, on the 25th of 
July next. Do not, we beg of you, wait for some one else to 
move in the matter. If you believe the principles indicated by 
the above call to be right, it is your duty to use your utmost 
endeavors to have them prevail in the Territory and the Nation. 
We rely upon you as one to go forward and take a leading part 
in convening meetings of the People, and in seeing that Delegates 


in 1850, both taking up claims in Hennepin County within the present 
limits of the city of Minneapolis; Chute and Lane established them- 
selves in St. Anthony and Anoka, respectively, in 1854. After repre- 
senting the St. Anthony precinct in the ‘first territorial legislature, 
Marshall removed to St. Paul, where he was engaged in the banking 
business in 1855. McLean was one of the publishers of the Minnesota 
Chronicle and its successor, the Chronicle and Register, in 1849 and 
1850; from 1850 to 1853 he held the position of United States Indian 
agent at Fort Snelling, after which he returned to St. Paul. Mann 
was elected county treasurer and Bristol county attorney of Hennepin 
County in 1852. By 1855, however, Bristol had removed to Red Wing. 
Chute was engaged in real estate business in St. Anthony, and Lane 
had erected the first flour mill in Anoka. In later years Marshall 
became governor of the state, and Bristol, after serving in the state legis- 
lature from 1866 to 1869, was appointed associate justice of the supreme 
court of New Mexico in 1872. Lane was a candidate for state auditor 
on the Republican ticket in 1857, but was not elected. See Upham 
and Dunlap, Minnesota Biographies, and references there cited, and for 
Mann, John H. Stevens, Personal Recollections of Minnesota and Its 
People and Early History of Minneapolis, 143, 153 (Minneapolis, 1890), 
and Isaac Atwater, (ed.) History of the City of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
35, 46, 98 (New York, 1893). 

13 The name is written in. James McClellan Boal had been a mem- 
ber of the territorial legislature from 1849 to 1852. In 1855, probably 
before the date of this circular, he moved from West St. Paul to Men- 
dota. Minnesota Historical Collections, 4: 158; 9: 148. 
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be appointed who will attend without fail the sessions of the Con- 
vention. 


WILLIAM R. MARSHALL, N. M’LEan, 
RICHARD CHUTE, WarREN BrIsTOL, 
A. P. LANE, Joun S. Mann, 


Republican Territorial Committee. 
St. Paul, June 1, 1855.14 
P. S.—The Committee would be glad to hear from you by 
letter, from time to time, in regard to any matters tending to for- 
ward the success of the Republican Party and its principles in 
your County. 
[Endorsed:| 1855 Call for first Republican Convention 


14 Printed 1856, but corrected in ink in the circular to 1855. 
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Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada (Oxford Historical and Literary 
Studies, vol. 7). By CHester Martin. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1916. 240 p.) 


There have been few more dramatic incidents in the history of 
western Canada than the attempt of Lord Selkirk to found a set- 
tlement in the Red River Valley in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Much has been written concerning his colonizing 
ventures in addition to the pamphlets which he himself published. 
By far the most thorough and exhaustive, as well as the most fair 
and impartial, treatment of the subject which has appeared thus 
far is contained in the volume under consideration. As the title 
of the work indicates, the writer has not confined his attention to 
the Red River Valley enterprise ; he includes in chapter 2 a brief 
account of Lord Selkirk’s earlier attempts at colonization upon 
Prince Edward Island and at Baldoon in Upper Canada. The 
greater portion of the work, however, is devoted to a study of the 
Red River colony; and, moreover, to a particular phase of the 
history of this experiment—the relations between Lord Selkirk 
and the Hudson’s Bay and Northwest companies. 

Mr. Martin sketches the story of Lord Selkirk’s early life and 
describes the inception of the idea of colonization, which con- 
cerned itself in an effort to turn the stream of Scottish emigra- 
tion from certain portions of the United States to Canada. There 
follows an account of the grant to Selkirk by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1811 of the region known as Assiniboia. The tract 
was located in the Red River Valley and included a territory five 
times the size of Scotland, extending from Lake Winnipeg south- 
ward to the watershed between the northward-flowing rivers and 
the upper Missouri and Mississippi. It will be seen that a con- 
siderable portion of the grant lay within the limits of the present 
states of Minnesota and North Dakota. 

The long and bitter struggle between the Selkirk colony and 
the Northwest Company, which is the central theme of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s work, was due primarily to the conflicting interests of the 
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great Montreal trading concern and the Scotch settlers who came 
into the Red River Valley by way of Hudson Bay. No region 
throughout the entire Canadian Northwest was of such strategic 
importance for the trade of the Northwest Company as that of 
the Assiniboia grant ; for not only could its possessors control the 
lakes and rivers traversed by the voyageurs from Fort William 
on their way to and from the Athabasca country, one of the rich- 
est fur-bearing areas in all North America; but it was also the 
hunting ground from which the traders in the remote posts of 
the interior obtained the buffalo meat, or pemmican, upon which 
they subsisted throughout the long winter months. There was 
an irreconcilable conflict between the interests of the fur-trader 
and the settler, which manifested itself not only in the open 
violence of the Northwest Company, but also in the indifference 
of the Hudson’s Bay traders with respect to the welfare of the new 
colony. Selkirk, however, proceeded with his plans for coloni- 
zation, confident of the validity of his legal title to the grant 
obtained from the Hudson’s Bay Company, though it was appar- 
ent from the beginning that he must face the opposition of the 
Nor’westers, who were by no means disposed to acquiesce in the 
new arrangement. 

Mr. Martin has written an accurate and painstaking descrip- 
tion of the course of hostilities between the settlers and the 
employees of the Northwest Company, beginning in 1814, when 
Miles Macdonell, governor of the colony, issued a proclamation 
forbidding the export of all pemmican from Assiniboia—a some- 
what arbitrary measure directed against the fur-traders 
minating with the “massacre” of 1816 and the dispersal of the 
colonists. The latter portion of the book contains a detailed 
account of Lord Selkirk’s efforts to bring the partners of the 
Northwest Company to justice, and the fruitless and heartbreak- 
ing litigation which followed. The concluding chapter is a dis- 
cussion of Selkirk’s aims and influence, in which an attempt is 
made to summarize the work of the Scotch nobleman and to 
estimate the value of his achievements. 

Mr. Martin has approached his task from the point of view of 
the scholar who is seeking to discover the truth concerning a 
series of incidents which has long been a subject of dispute and 
even of recrimination. A glance at the footnotes and bibli- 
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ography reveals the fact that the author has examined an enor- 
mous amount of printed and manuscript material, the most 
important single source consisting of the Selkirk Papers, in some 
seventy-nine volumes, which are to be found in the Canadian 
Archives. An effort has clearly been made to maintain a fair 
and impartial attitude, and, in general, the attempt has been suc- 
cessful. It is apparent, however, that Mr. Martin’s sympathies 
are with Lord Selkirk and the Red River settlers and against the 
great fur-trading barons and their half-breed retainers. He is 
careful to indicate Selkirk’s mistakes and shortcomings, but his 
attitude is illustrated by a thinly veiled sarcasm which appears 
in his rather frequent use of quotations from the correspondence 
of certain partners of the Northwest Company. 

The author professes to believe that the principal significance 
of Selkirk’s work lies in the fact that his effects safeguarded the 
northwestern part of the continent for the British crown, though 
it must be confessed that to the casual reader the reasoning upon 
which this statement is based is not quite clear. Of more signifi- 
cance, it would seem, is the fact that the history of the Red River 
colony serves as another illustration of the hostility between the 
fur-trader and the settler which has characterized American his- 
tory from the beginning. The position of the Northwest Com- 
pany in 1815 and 1816 is analogous to the attitude of the British 
government with respect to the Old Northwest between 1783 
and 1795. Too little has perhaps been said of the colony from the 
social and economic point of view. The narrative itself, how- 
ever, as well as the references to the sources used, reveals the fact 
that the writer’s principal interest is centered in the political 
aspect of Lord Selkirk’s work; and from that point of view Mr. 
Martin’s volume must be regarded as a noteworthy contribution 
to Canadian history. 

Wayne E. Stevens 
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Third Party Movements since the Civil War, with Special Refer- 
ence to Iowa: a Study in Social Politics. By Frep E. 
Haynes. (Iowa City, Iowa, The State Historical Society, 
1916. xii, 564 p.)? 


The importance of the rdle played by third parties in Ameri- 
can political history since the Civil War is becoming more and 
more evident as one after another of the propositions advocated 
by these independent organizations are incorporated into the plat- 
forms of the older parties. Students of history and politics, 
therefore, will welcome this comprehensive work treating of the 
origin, development, and significance of these movements. The 
Prohibition and Socialist parties having been excluded from con- 
sideration for the sake of unity, the material falls naturally into 
five parts covering the Liberal Republican, Farmer’s, Greenback, 
Populist, and Progressive movements, respectively. In each part 
the story of the developments in Iowa has been segregated from 
the general account and treated more extensively in separate 
chapters. As Iowa was the center of interest in some of the move- 
ments dealt with, the result is comparable to a presentation of 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out, followed by an epilogue in which 
the hero plays his part as a soliloquy. It would seem that either 
an intensive study of these movements in Iowa, with the essen- 
tial background sketched in where needed, or a unified account of 
the subject in the country as a whole without special reference 
to any single state, would have been a more valuable contribu- 
tion. Attempting to accomplish two things at once, the author 
has not succeeded in doing either with entire satisfaction. 

Any one who essays to write recent American history from the 
sources is confronted by such a mass of material that he is prac- 
tically forced either to restrict himself to a very limited subject 
or to forego any idea of doing exhaustive work. In the field of 
this book there are available, among other sources, hundreds of 
files of contemporary newspapers, many of them special organs 
of the movement considered, and a number of extensive collec- 
tions of personal papers, notably those of Weller, Weaver, and 
Donnelly. The latter collection alone numbers over fifty thou- 


1 Reprinted by permission from the American Historical Review, 22: 
415-417 (January, 1917). 
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sand documents and would require several months for a thorough 
examination. The author appears to have chosen the second 
horn of the dilemma, however. He has dipped into each of these 
collections here and there, and he has made extensive use of a 
limited number of newspaper files, but for the greater part of his 
information he has relied upon such contemporary compilations 
as the Annual Cyclopedia and upon secondary accounts whenever 
available. For example, in two chapters covering forty pages, 
the references to the work of a single secondary writer average 
one to a page. By the liberal use of quotations, skillfully woven 
together, the work is given somewhat the character of a mosaic. 
So far as these embody contemporary sentiment their use may 
be justifiable, but it is difficult to conceive of any good reason 
why long quotations from secondary writers should be used to 
tell a story or to express conclusions which the reader would pre- 
fer to have in the author’s own words. Not always, moreover, 
is it clear whether or not the quoted matter represents the con- 
victions of the author, and almost always it is necessary to hunt 
for an obscure reference in the back of the book in order to ascer- 
tain the source of the quotation. 

In spite of these defects of organization and style, the work is 
an addition to the literature on the last half-century of American 
history. It brings together in a single volume a large amount of 
scattered information little known or used by historical writers, 
and it makes clear the unity and general significance of the third- 
party movements. Much monographic work will be needed, how- 
ever, on various phases of the subject in separate states or sec- 
tions before an entirely satisfactory general account can be 
written. 

As always with the publications of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, the book is attractively printed and bound and has an 
admirable index. The failure to include a bibliography is to be 
deplored, and the grouping of notes and references at the end 
would seem to be an unnecessary concession to the popular 
reader. This sensitive personage, who is supposed to be annoyed 
by footnotes, will probably be equally annoyed by the reference 
numbers, which run to four figures. 

Soton J. Buck 
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History of Redwood County, Minnesota. Compiled by FrRanxK- 
LIN CurTIss-WEDGE. Reviewed by Juttus A. SCHMAHL, 
secretary of state. In two volumes. (Chicago, H. C. Cooper 
Jr. and Company, 1916. xiii, viii, 1016 p. Illustrated) 


Until a model history of a Minnesota county shall have 
appeared, the student will probably be less interested in the con- 
tent than in the execution of such county histories as are put 
forth from time to time in this state. It is so with the History 
of Redwood County. In subject matter the work is similar to 
most county histories, particularly to the histories of other coun- 
ties located within the same settlement area, the valley of the 
upper Minnesota River. In its execution, however, this history 
shows a degree of progress, and thereby contains elements of 
promise, which distinguish it from other histories produced by 
the same company and from the general run of commercial 
histories. It is therefore not enough, in this connection, merely 
to label it “a county history of the familiar commercial type,” 
and dismiss it with a recapitulation of its class characteristics. 

Among the distinctive features of the History of Redwood 
County is the presumably unusual degree of authoritativeness 
attaching to it, not only because it was compiled by an experi- 
enced worker in the field of county history, but also because it 
was “reviewed” by a man whose standing and whose knowledge 
of the subject admirably fitted him for that service. Another 
feature, especially welcome to the student, is the use of references 
at the end of each chapter to the authorities upon which the 
chapter is based. An excellent map of the county also marks a 
step in the direction of supplying indispensable aids to a complete 
understanding of the text. With reference to the Cooper his- 
tories alone,2 an improvement is to be noted in the relative 
arrangement of the historical and biographical matter. The plan, 
hitherto followed, of devoting a chapter here and there to 
“biographical reviews” is here discarded for the more logical 
division of the whole into history and biography, a separate vol- 
ume being devoted to each. The two volumes are also somewhat 
more attractive in appearance than others of the same origin. 

2 For a review of two Cooper histories, those of Wright and Ren- 
ville counties, in conjunction with a number of other county histories, 
see MINNESOTA History BULLETIN, 1: 378-386. 
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But not a few of the old faults still persist, while some of the 
new virtues have little more than a promising foothold. There 
is no improvement in the matter of indexes: the historical volume 
has none. The map of the county, already referred to, should 
face the text instead of the table of contents. Illustrations, with 
the exception of the frontispiece, are all located in the volume of 
biographies, although a number of them properly belong with the 
historical narrative. References to authorities and sources are 
too general as a rule; for example, among the “references” 
appended to chapter 7, “The Collections of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society (fifteen volumes)” are cited without specifying 
volume or page. Other references bring out the fact also that 
the text to which they are appended is not only, as professed, a 
compilation, but also that it is a compilation from compilations, 
not ad infinitum perhaps, but to an extent which greatly dimin- 
ishes the value of the work as a contribution to Minnesota his- 
tory. A particularly clear indication of this second, third, or per- 
haps fourth hand character of some of the material used is to be 
found in the “Authority and References” at the end of chapter 5: 
“This chapter is a somewhat free compilation from articles by 
Return I. Holcombe in ‘Minnesota in Three Centuries,’ and by 
P. M. Magnusson in the ‘History of Stearns County.’ These 
articles were in turn compiled from other sources. To this 
material, the editor of this work has added numerous notes and 
facts, gathered chiefly from “The Aborigines of Minnesota,’ and 
from Part 2, of the ‘Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology,’ 1896-97. Information has also been gath- 
ered from the ‘History of the Sioux Massacre,’ by Charles S. 
3ryant, and contained in the History of the Minnesota Valley, 
1882. The article in Minnesota Valley book was in turn com- 
piled from the ‘History of the Minnesota Indian Massacre,’ by 
Charles S. Bryant and Abel B. Murch, 1863.” A more direct 
use of the primary sources, together with closer attention to the 
aids essential to the ready finding, interpreting, and supplement- 
ing of information in the text, would have been desirable. 

Most county histories are defective in organization, and this 
work affords an excellent opportunity for an elaboration of that 
oft-repeated criticism. An analysis of the general arrangement 
of the material will best illustrate what is meant by faulty organ- 
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ization. The first fifteen chapers of the historical volume deal 
for the most part with the physical features of the county, with 
conditions and events prior to the beginnings of permanent set- 
tlement, and with the political status of the region in its evolu- 
tion from Spanish territory to a Minnesota county of its present 
dimensions. The materials for these chapters are so arranged 
as to present on the whole a fairly coherent and unified introduc- 
tion to the history of the county proper. The individual chapters, 
however, are rather loosely organized. In the first chapter, for 
example, the purpose, apparently and quite properly, is to ac- 
quaint the reader in a general way with the location and char- 
acter of the county and with the main features of the present life 
of the community, but this purpose is partly defeated by the 
inclusion of statistical and historical material which properly 
belongs in the body of the work. Though it carries the title 
“Geographical Conditions,” the chapter includes paragraphs on 
such subjects as trading centers, nationality, and education. 

The organization of the much larger mass of materials which 
relate to the actual settlement and development of the county is 


” 


even more open to criticism. These materials are embodied in a 
series of loosely correlated topical narratives which deal with 
distinct phases, and embrace varying periods, of the county’s his- 
tory. In these chapters whatever of continuity and unity the pre- 
ceding narrative may have possessed disappears, not so much 
because the topical method is employed, as because of the utterly 
haphazard arrangement of the topics. Chapters on “Pioneer 
Experiences” (33) and “The Pioneer Period” (41), which, 
chronologically considered, might well appear earlier in the series, 
are placed, the one in the middle, and the other well toward the 
end. Any number of accounts which are chiefly important for 
later periods precede them, and there is no apparent connection 
between them and the chapters among which they are found. On 
the other hand, chapters which do not fall so readily into a chron- 
ological scheme, but which relate to a common phase of the his- 
tory, are distributed without particular reference to such rela- 
tionship. The following chapters relating to farm life in the 
county, for example, occur in the series as follows: “Live 
Stock” (23), “Ditching” (24), “Butter and Cheese Making” 
(29), “Agriculture of Today” (30), and “The Redwood Hol- 
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stein Farm” (37), with chapters on such topics as physicians 
and surgeons, newspapers, churches, townships, and _ villages, 
intervening. Such an arrangement of materials as this results 
in a lack of recapitulations, allusions, and summaries, by means of 
which a more central viewpoint might have been maintained. In 
other words, the series of chapters produces the effect of a mere 
collection of separate articles on detached subjects rather than of 
an orderly, connected, and forward-moving succession of narra- 
tives contributory to a main theme. 

It is clear that a county history, if it is to be a real history, 
must be thoroughly organized on the basis of some comprehen- 
sive and intelligible plan. The question, then, naturally arises as 
to what methodological principle or principles may be followed to 
the best advantage in the construction of such a plan. Obviously, 
the broad divisions of the whole subject will be chronological, 
and the question really arises only when it comes to dealing with 
that period which is concerned with settlement and development, 
and which embraces the history of the county proper. Ought 
this complex subject to be subdivided chronologically according 
to periods, which, in turn, may be considered in their several 
phases ; or ought it to be subdivided logically according to phases 
or topics, which may be dealt with in an approximately chron- 
ological order? The later is, in general, the method followed in 
the Redwood history. Although the full possibilities of this 
method are not, as has been seen, brought out in this work, and 
may not have been exhausted by other county histories, it is the 
one commonly employed, and is therefore the one with the limi- 
tations of which students are most familiar. A study of the 
results so far obtained by its use warrants the assertion that the 
topical method does not encourage a thorough preliminary study 
of all discoverable relationships between one set of facts and 
other sets of facts, and too often leads to the writing of frag- 
mentary sketches. It does not require a rigid selection of signifi- 
cant facts, and so leaves room for the inclusion of much insig- 
nificant detail. The topical method must fail, even with proper 
transitions from one subject to another, to convey an adequate 
sense of the evolutionary character of the subject—of the gradual 
unfolding of the community life in all of its various phases. 
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On the other hand, both the advantages and the limitations of 
a method predominantly chronological, as applied at least to Min- 
nesota county history, have yet to be demonstrated. It is 
believed, however, that this method might be used, and used to 
advantage. Suppose, for instance, that the chronological method 
had been followed in the history proper of Redwood County. 
The settlement and development period would then have been 
divided into a number of sub-periods. In fact, it might have been 
treated in accordance with an outline of the story of Redwood 
County which is introduced in chapter 2 “for purposes of con- 
sistent study.” In this outline the “Agricultural Era,” as it is 
called, is divided into “The Pioneer Period, 1864-1872,” “The 
Grasshopper Period, 1873-1877,” “The Period of Rapid Growth, 
1878-1905,” and “The Modern Period, 1906-1916.” Had this 
outline been used consistently as a working plan instead of being 
offered to the reader merely as a key to the finished work, the 
work itself might have served “for purposes of consistent study.” 
Matter relating to the pioneer period, instead of being distributed 
among widely scattered chapters on “County Commissioners and 
Their Meetings,” “Highways and Bridges,” “Education,” “Diffi- 
culties Overcome,” and so on, might have been worked up into 
a well-rounded history of the county, in all its various phases, 





during that particular period. The same method might have been 
followed for other periods. This chronological grouping of the 
various phases of the county’s history would have tended to give 
them a significance which they otherwise lack. Railroads, for 
instance, instead of being treated as railroads merely, might 
have been considered also as a factor in the development of the 
county at various stages, a factor with or against which other 
factors were operative. It so happens that the beginnings of 
railroading in the county were contemporaneous with the famous 
grasshopper scourge, yet the chapter on railroads in this history 
contains not the slightest indication of that fact. A comprehen- 
sive account of the period, whether it were best called “The 
Grasshopper Period” or not, would have served to bring out the 
effect of the scourge upon the construction and operation of 
railroads, and the separate or combined effect of these two factors 
upon the progress of settlement and growth. Ina word, it would 
seem that a fundamentally chronological treatment would have 
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resolved the great variety and extent of material into a unity 
approximatinz, as nearly as the limits of thought and language 
allow, the essential oneness of the community life. 

It must be admitted that it is much easier to outline than to 
execute a work along these lines. It may be that the more ideal 
method would prove the less practical. It ought, however, to be 
put to the test. And even if the topical method continues to 
determine the final form of the county history, a thoroughgoing 
preliminary analysis and synthesis of the raw materials in 
accordance with chronological principles will be absolutely essen- 
tial to an adequate treatment of the several topics—to the produc- 
tion, in short, of a real history. 

FRANKLIN F. HoLBrook 











MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The stated meeting of the executive council December 11 was 
open to the public and an audience of about fifty was present. 
Memorial addresses were presented in honor of Major Return I. 
Holcombe and Captain Henry A. Castle, the former by Dr. War- 
ren Upham, and the latter by Hon. Gideon S. Ives. Mr. Sydney 
A. Patchin read a paper on “Banking in Minnesota in the Terri- 
torial Period.” The annual meeting of the society was held 
January 15. Following the business session, at which the usual 
reports were presented, the society adjourned to the House 
Chamber for the annual address, which consisted of a memorial 
in honor of James J. Hill by Mr. Joseph Gilpin Pyle. This part 
of the meeting was open to the public and the audience numbered 
about seventy-five. 


The following new members, all active, have been enrolled 
during the quarter ending January 31, 1917: Sydney B. Dean, 
Rhoda J. Emery, Mrs. Marion R. Furness, Jesse A. Gregg, John 
D. Hicks, Lydia M. Ickler, Frank J. Ottis, Frank Schlick, and 
Kathrene S. Sleppy of St. Paul; Frank G. McMillan, Maren 
Michelet, Franc M. Potter, and Edward S. Thurston of Minne- 
apolis; Thomas J. McElligott of Appleton; Richard A. Costello 
of Graceville; Samuel M. Gillelan of Bridgeport, Connecticut ; 
and Leland S. Kemnitz of Detroit, Michigan. Deaths among the 
members during the same period were as follows: Ferdinand 
Willius, St. Paul, November 7; Emerson Hadley, St. Paul, No- 
vember 11; Chester A. Congdon, Duluth, November 21; Ansel 
Oppenheim, St. Paul, December 9; Captain J. Stearns Smith, St. 
Paul, December 19; Ether L. Shepley, St. Paul, January 2; 
George Thompson, St. Paul, January 7; and Captain Axel H. 
Reed, Glencoe, January 21. 


The November number of the press bulletin issued by the 
Wisconsin Historical Society contains the following item under 
the headline “Minnesota to Have Splendid Historical Library 
suilding.” 
consin papers. “The Minnesota Historical Society, founded as 


The paragraph was published in a number of Wis- 
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was ours in Wisconsin, when the commonwealth was in its in- 
fancy, has never possessed an adequate or suitable home. This 
defect will soon be remedied, however, for a splendid building to 
house the Society’s collections and activities is in process of 
erection by the State and will be ready for occupancy it is ex- 
pected, some time during 1917. The histories of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are inseparably linked together. Two decades ago 
Wisconsin provided a suitable home for the State Historical 
Society whose library at Madison is the most notable historical 
library west of Washington. That our neighbor on the west 
has at length made provision for so fine an historical library 
building is a cause for congratulation throughout all the North- 
west.” 


The superintendent of the society attended the annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association at Cincinnati during the 
last week in December and represented the Minnesota Historical 
Society at the Conference of Historical Societies held in connec- 
tion with the meeting. 

GIFTS 

A record book and some papers of the Clearwater Guards of 
Clearwater, Minnesota, have been presented by Mr. E. K. Whit- 
ing of Owatonna. They were found among the papers of his 
father, the late Samuel Whiting of Clearwater, who was orderly 
sergeant of the company. The record book contains the constitu- 
tion adopted December 31, 1860, a list of members enrolled from 
January 3 to September 23, 1861, by-laws adopted March 15, 
1861, and minutes of meetings from January 7 to May 22, 1861. 
Mounted in the book is a copy of the printed circular containing 
the proclamation of Ignatius Donnelly, “Governor ad interim,” 
of April 16, 1861, calling for a regiment of volunteers for the 
Civil War, and “Special Order, No. 1” of Adjutant General 
Acker announcing plans for the organization of the regiment. 
The Clearwater Guards voted on April 22 not to volunteer the 
services of the company, but a number of its members enlisted 
in Company D of the First Regiment, and on May 22 the 
“Guards” turned out to escort them to the boat which was to 


take them to camp. 
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From the Minnesota Boat Club, through Mr. George B. Ware, 
secretary, the society has received the first minute book of the 
club, covering the years from its organization in 1870 to its 
incorporation in 1873, and also the first log book entitled “A 
True Story of a Number of Bad Boys Who Went Rowing on 
the Sabbath Day.” Mr. Ware states that the directors of the 
club feared that during a change of officers these books might 
be lost and that they desired to deposit them where their preser- 
vation would be assured and where they would be accessible to 
members at any time. It is to be hoped that other organizations 
will see the wisdom of depositing their early records with the 
historical society. 


Mrs. Ida W. Wilson of Cohagen, Montana, has presented a 
collection of some hundreds of letters and papers which belonged 
to her husband, the late Wilford C. Wilson of Minneapolis. The 
collection consists largely of material relating to members of the 
Eleventh Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. Mr. Wilson served in 
this regiment during the Civil War, and for several years had 
been gathering biographical data concerning its members, which 
he expected to publish in some form. It is understood that 
before he died, in 1911, he had secured about all the information 
available. 


Mr. John W. Jackson of Stillwater has presented to the society 
two interesting old volumes of business accounts. These were 
originally the property of John McKusick, a Stillwater pioneer 
of the early forties and one of the Maine men who helped lay 
the foundations of the lumber industry in the St. Croix Valley. 
The volumes contain a journalized record of transactions in logs, 
lumber, real estate, and general merchandise in the period from 
1848 to 1859. As the entries are detailed and legible, there is 
offered a wealth of information upon such subjects as the kinds 
and prices of commodities, the cost of labor and of manufacture, 
and the names, needs, activities, and movements of the people of 
that time and region. 


Mr. Frederick B. Yates of Stillwater, former surveyor general 
of logs and lumber for the first district with headquarters at 
Stillwater, has presented three volumes of the records of that 
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office which he preserved as curiosities when old records were 
being disposed of to make room for new. Two of the volumes 
are a record of log marks that were entered in the period from 
1854 to 1875. Entries prior to March 1, 1857, according to a 
statement in the first volume, were “taken from a Book kept by 
Robert Hasty, as Surveyor General, and now on file in the Sur. 
Gens. Office.” The record includes, besides the marks, descrip- 
tions of the marks, owners’ names, dates of entries, dates of 
transfers, and names of subsequent owners. A third volume is 
a record of “orders” from 1858 to 1879, the same being the 
surveyor general’s authorization by log-owners to scale and 
release to purchasers stated quantities of logs from the boom. 


A number of old account books, manuscript maps, and miscel- 
lany, which were at various times brought into court in Wash- 
ington County as exhibits by litigants who never reclaimed them, 
have been secured through the kindness of Mr. David A. Con- 
nors, clerk of the district court. Among them are four account 
books, for the years 1883 and 1884, of the steamer “Jennie 
Hayes,” a boat which carried freight and passengers on the St. 
Croix River between Stillwater, Taylors Falls, and intermediate 
points. The set includes a cash book, a journal, a ledger, and a 
freight book. The last is of special interest as a source of de- 
tailed information about river transportation at that period, for 
it contains a daily record of trips made, showing the kinds and 
quantities of freight carried, together with the names of shippers 
and consignees, the loading and unloading points, and freight 
charges. Another record is that of the corporate proceedings, 
from 1874 to 1883, of Seymour, Sabin, and Company, a Still- 
water manufacturing concern in which former United States 
Senator Dwight M. Sabin was interested. The maps referred 
to show the rights of way through Washington County of the St. 
Paul and Chicago, the Lake Superior and Mississippi, and the 
Minneapolis and St. Croix railroads, together with the towns 
through which they passed and the chief topographical features 
of contiguous territory. They are officially certified, and bear 
the dates 1870, 1871, and 1887, respectively. 


Mr. Charles A. Lammers, city clerk of Stillwater, has donated 
a series of six pamphlets and books containing charters and 
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ordinances of the city of Stillwater, together with rules of gov- 
ernment of the city council and special laws affecting Stillwater. 
These publications are dated 1858, 1871, 1873, 1874, 1881, and 
1887, respectively. With the exception of the Amendment of 
City Charter, 1873, which was published by authority of the legis- 
lature, they were authorized by the city council. The city of 
Stillwater was incorporated in 1854. Subsequent alterations in 
the charter to the year 1887, city ordinances from 1854 to 1887, 
and special laws from 1858 to 1887 are included in the series in 
question. Accompanying the series is a pamphlet containing 
the charter prepared and proposed by the board of freeholders in 


1915. 


With the addition of ten recently acquired issues the society’s 
set of Stillwater city directories now includes seventeen volumes 
covering the years 1881-85, 1887, 1890-1915. For the new 
acquisitions the society is indebted to Miss Mary E. Corson, 
librarian of the Stillwater Public Library, Charles A. Lammers, 
city clerk, F. E. Holcombe, and F. M. Welch, all of Stillwater. 


The society has received a file of census schedules which con- 
tain the official returns made by Washington County census 
takers in connection with the national and state censuses in the 
years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1875, 1880, and 1885, together with a 
local census of Stillwater taken in 1853. The former material 
appears to be duplicated by similar records on file in the state 
archives, with the exception of a considerable number of im- 
portant schedules for 1860 and all of the schedules for 1880. 
The acquired file will therefore supplement the material already 
available as a source of exceedingly valuable information about 
the people, activities, and institutions of Washington County. 


Three well-worn school books—a speller, a grammar, and an 
have been received from Mrs. M. M. Bolles of Still- 





arithmetic 
water. Mrs. Bolles, as Mary Maria Carli, used these books in 
school at Stillwater in the forties and early fifties. They there- 
fore illustrate one phase of the very beginnings of elementary 
education in Minnesota. 

The society has received from Miss Ina Firkins, reference 
librarian of the University of Minnesota, a volume of Poems by 
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her brother Chester Firkins (Boston, 1916. 198p.). Mr. Fir- 
kins was born in Minneapolis in 1882 and attended the University 
of Minnesota. At the time of his death in 1915 he had attained 
the distinction of being considered among the most promising of 
the younger journalists and poets. The verses contained in the 
present collection, arranged for publication by Miss Firkins, 
appeared in various periodicals and newspapers during the last 
twelve years and represent the best of his work. Of particular 
interest are the poems of the Northwest. 


Professor John H. Gray, head of the department of economics 
in the University of Minnesota, has presented a specially bound 
volume containing a collection of twenty separates or reprints of 
articles written by him. The volume includes also an auto- 
graphed photograph of the writer, a copy of the sketch of his 
life in Who’s Who in America, and a list of his writings complete 
to September 12, 1916, and including 354 items. 
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The Proceedings and Addresses of the National Association of 
State Libraries at its nineteenth convention in June, 1916 
(100 p.) contains the usual report of the association’s committee 
on public archives summarizing the progress of archival work in 
the different states during the year. From this it appears that 
the Arkansas Historical Commission has received from the 
various state departments “thousands of volumes of original 
records,” under the provisions of the act establishing the com- 
mission, which authorizes the turning over to it of any public 
records “not in current use.” In Connecticut many state and 
local records have been taken over by the archives division of the 
state library, and “under the direction of the examiner of public 
records, the land records of the several towns are being sys- 
tematically indexed, standard ink and paper are being prescribed 
for public records, and new vaults and safes constructed.” The 
State Historical Society of Kansas devotes a part of its new 
building to archival work and a mass of material turned over by 
the insurance department is now being sorted. The recently 
appointed archivist of Kentucky is “engaged in sorting and classi- 
fying a large file of mixed papers which for some years had been 
lying in one of the cellars of the old capitol.” In Massachusetts 
the archives division is compiling a card index to valuable state 
archives. Oklahoma now has a law authorizing the transfer of 
non-current records to the historical society. The division of 
public records of Pennsylvania has arranged many volumes of 
county papers as well as state and provincial records. Rhode 
Island has a state record commissioner who supervises the mak- 
ing of public records throughout the state. The Virginia legis- 
lature has appropriated four thousand dollars for shelving and 
filing cases for the records being arranged and indexed by the 
department of archives and history of the state library. Non- 
current records are turned over to the state library in Washing- 
ton, but the library has no facilities or funds for arranging them. 
West Virginia has a bureau of archives and history which is 
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required by law to devise and adopt “a systematic plan for the 
preservation and classification of all the state archives of the 
past, present, and future.” Even the Philippine Islands have a 
division of archives in the Philippine Library and Museum, which 
has arranged and indexed many old documents, and the activities 
of the “historian of Porto Rico” have resulted in the classifica- 
tion of some of the valuable archives of that territory. The 
report of the committee is followed by a paper by Waldo G. 
Leland on “The Archive Depot.” All this material is to be found 
also in the Papers and Proceedings of the American Library 
Association for 1916. 


The Sixth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission for 1914-16 (1916. 26 p.) is a notable record of 
progress in state historical work. The secretary of the commis- 
sion, Mr. R. D. W. Connor, reports the completion of the classifi- 
cation and filing of the executive papers from the state archives, 
about forty thousand documents, and the beginning of similar 
work on the legislative papers. Ten collections of personal 
papers also were arranged during the biennium, thousands of 
documents were reinforced, restored, and mounted for binding, 
sixty-two volumes of mounted papers were bound, and a con- 
siderable number of manuscript collections were calendared or 
indexed. Besides acquiring many valuable collections of private 
papers the commission received parts of the older records of nine 
counties of the state. Through the North Carolina division of 
the United Confederate Veterans a gift of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, to be devoted to the preparation of a history of the state’s 
part in the Civil War, was received from a private individual ; 
while another friend of history established a research fund 
amounting to five hundred dollars annually, which is used to 
defray the expenses of trips to various parts of the state for the 
collection of historical material. 


The Canadian government has issued the Report of the Work 
of the Public Archives for the years 1914 and 1915 (1916. 20, 
25, 255, 471 p.). The last pagination consists of a very valuable 
“Catalogue of Pamphlets, Journals and Reports in the Public 
Archives of Canada, 1611-1867, with Index.” 
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The province of Manitoba has established a board of trustees 
of the archives and provision has been made in the new Parlia- 
ment buildings at Winnipeg for their preservation and arrange- 
ment under the direction of the provincial librarian. 


In a table recently compiled by the Minnesota Tax Commis- 
sion the annual expenditures for historical work in six north- 
western states are given as follows: Minnesota, $23,868.70; 
Wisconsin, $66,505.61 ; Michigan, $6,526.37 ; Indiana, $1,622.85 ; 
Ohio, $31,547.08 ; lowa, $35,487.65. The figures are for the fiscal 
year ending in 1916 for Ohio and.in 1915 for all the other states. 
The table is printed in a pamphlet entitled Comparative Cost of 
State Government (1916. 78 p.), issued by the commission as a 
separate of chapter 10 of its Fifth Biennial Report. 


The Twentieth Biennial Report of the board of directors of the 
Kansas State Historical Society (Topeka, 1916. 93 p.) contains 
the proceedings of the annual meetings of 1915 and 1916. Bound 
with it is a History of Kansas Newspapers (Topeka, 1916. 
320 p.), which contains biographical sketches of a large number 
of Kansas newspaper men, statistical notes on the counties, cities, 
and towns of the state, detailed information about all Kansas 
newspapers and magazines, and lists of the society’s files. 


“The Freedom of History,” by George L. Burr, the presiden- 
tial address at the meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in December, is published in the January number of the 
American Historical Review. A timely article in the same issue 
is “Social Relief in the Northwest during the Civil War,” by 
Carl R. Fish. This study is based largely on the mass of Civil 
War papers from the Wisconsin governor’s office recently turned 
over to the Wisconsin Historical Society, and naturally centers 
around the movement in that state, although developments in 
some of the other northwestern states are considered for pur- 
poses of comparison. 


The December number of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review contains the annual article on “Historical Activities in the 
Trans-Mississippi Northwest,” by Dan E. Clark, in which men- 
tion is made of various phases of the work of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. Under the heading “Additional Verendrye 
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Material” Messrs. Doane Robinson and Charles E. DeLand take 
exception to some of the arguments presented by Mr. O. G. Libby 
in his paper on “Some Verendrye Enigmas” in the September 
issue and Mr. Libby defends his position. 


An article “Concerning Catholic Historical Societies,” by 
Waldo G. Leland, secretary of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, in the January number of the Catholic Historical Review 
is packed with valuable suggestions, most of which are pertinent 
to any historical society. 


Nicolet Day on Mackinac Island, number 6 of the Bulletins 
of the Michigan Historical Commission (1916. 32 p.), consists 
of an account of the “exercises at the unveiling of the tablet 
commemorating the discovery and exploration of the Northwest ; 
held on Mackinac Island, July 13, 1915, under the auspices of the 
Michigan Historical Commission and the Mackinac Island State 
Park Commission.” The principal address on the “Life and 
Character of John Nicolet” is by Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S. J. 
Number 7 of the same series, entitled Lewis Cass Day on Mack- 
inac Island (1916. 43 p.), is an account of the unveiling of a 
memorial tablet on August 28, 1915, and contains an address on 
the life of Cass by Edwin Henderson. 


The issues of the Bellman for January 13, 20, and 27 contain 
a series of articles by Randolph Edgar entitled “The Path of 
Hennepin,” consisting largely of extracts from the works of 
Hennepin, Carver, and Laurence Oliphant, describing the upper 
Mississippi region in 1680, 1766, and 1854, respectively. The 
articles are illustrated by reproductions of cuts in the original 
works. 

The November issue of the lVestern Magazine contains an 
article entitled “Glimpses into Early Northwestern History— 
Early French Forts and Footprints on the Mississippi,” and an 
account of “Wabasha, Minnesota,” by C. L. Llewellyn, which is 
partly historical. 


“About Buffalo: Their Range, Extermination, and Possible 
Domestication” is the title of “A Report Submitted to Sir George 
IX. Foster, Chairman of the Dominions’ Royal Commission, by 
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Isaac Cowie, Winnipeg,” and published in the Manitoba Free 
Press of Winnipeg, November 11, 1916. 


The region immediately adjacent to Trempealeau Mountain in 
Wisconsin has been set aside recently as a state park through the 
efforts of Dr. Eben D. Pierce of Trempealeau, assisted by the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, and through the generosity of Mr. 
John A. Latsch of Winona, Minnesota. Historic interest 
attaches to Trempealeau Mountain by reason of the fact that 
Nicolas Perrot passed the winter of 1685-86 encamped at its 
base, and that later, in 1731, René Godefroy, Sieur de Linctot, 
sent out to establish a post among the Sioux, built a fort near the 
same spot. 


A faellesraad, or common council, of Norwegian societies 
known as bygdelags was organized at a meeting in Minneapolis, 
November 17, 1916. The council is composed of two delegates 
from each of the thirty-five bygdelags in the country, which have 
a total membership of about forty thousand heads of families. 
The word bygdelag is applied in Norway to a district inhabited 
by those speaking the same dialect; from this fact these societies 
in the United States derive their name. To each society or 
bygdelag belong Norwegians from all parts of the country who 
are descendants of residents of that particular district or bygdelag 
in Norway. The object of these societies is to cultivate common 
acquaintance among those from the same district, and to gather 
and record historical and biographical material relative to the 
members. The purpose of the central council is to form a con- 
necting link between different societies and to have charge of 
matters of common interest. A. A. Veblen of Minneapolis was 
elected president of this body; D. G. Ristad of Red Wing, vice- 
president; Rev. L. P. Thorkveen of St. James, secretary; Dr. 
C. L. Opsal of Red Wing, treasurer ; and C. D. Morck of Minne- 
apolis, keeper of the archives. A movement is on foot to have 
the material collected by the bygdelags deposited in the new build- 
ing of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


The Old Settlers’ Association of the Head of the Lakes and 
the Old Settlers’ Benefit Association held their annual banquet at 
Duluth on December 13, 1916. The membership in the former 
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organization is limited to those who have resided at the head of 
the lakes for twenty-five years or more. The principal address 
was given by Judge William Steele, and there were short talks 
by Harvey W. Dietrich, W. B. Patton, and others. The Decem- 
ber 13 issue of the Duluth Herald contained a list of the officers 
elected at the business session. 


Pursuant to a suggestion from the Read’s Landing Association 
of the Twin Cities, the post-office department has changed the 
name of Reed’s, Minnesota, to Read’s. The change is in the 
interests of historical accuracy, as the village took its name from 
its founder, Charles R. Read. 


The faculty and students of the law school of the University 
of Minnesota have begun the publication of a monthly magazine 
entitled the Minnesota Law Review, the first number of which 
appeared in January, 1917. Some of the articles in the first 
three issues are “Rights in Soil and Minerals under Water,” by 
Oscar Hallam ; “The Minnesota State Bar Association,” by Stiles 
W. Burr; and “Charitable Gifts and the Minnesota Statute of 
Uses and Trusts,” by Edward S. Thurston. 


The recent discovery among the archives of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association of old records of the St. 
Anthony Board of Trade, including minutes of meetings of a 
committee charged apparently with the task of selecting a name 
for the town of Minneapolis, resulted in the reopening of the 
famous controversy over the origin of the word. At the request 
of the editor of the Minneapolis Journal, Judge J. B. Gilfillan, a 
resident of Minneapolis since 1855, gathered together all the 
available data relating to the subject in the form of a compre- 
hensive and authoritative report, which was published in that 
paper in its issue of January 7, and which later appeared in 
pamphlet form under the titlke Who Named Minneapolis (7 p.). 
The Journal of December 3 contains a facsimile of the minutes 
of one of the meetings, together with comments on the men com- 
posing the committee by Dr. L. P. Foster, who attended the meet- 


ing. 
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1916 (16 p.) has been “published by the Department of Minne- 
sota G. A. R., through Levi Longfellow, Department Patriotic 
Instructor.” The pamphlet, which was compiled by Past Depart- 
ment Commander Watson W. Hall, gives the place and date of 
each annual encampment, the number of posts represented, the 
total number of members reported by the posts, and the name of 
the department commander elected. The highest number of 
members given was 8,343 in 1892, since when the ranks have 
been depleted by death until only 2,907 were reported at the 
fiftieth annual encampment, June 8 and 9, 1916. 


Woman Suffrage in Minnesota is the title of a pamphlet com- 
piled by Dr. Ethel E. Hurd and published for the Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association by the Inland Press of Minneapolis 
(1916. 52 p.). Its purpose is “to furnish a ready reference for 
suffrage workers of Minnesota,” and to this end the compiler has 
gathered much valuable statistical data on the various activities 
of the association since 1847. Of especial interest are the sec- 
tions devoted to “Early Efforts and Pioneers,” and “Legislative 
Work,” the latter being a résumé of the attempts from 1867 to 
1915 to secure the passage by the state legislature of measures 
favoring enfranchisement of women. 


The Annual Report of the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for the year 1916-17 (146 p.) contains a description of 
the prize gavel belonging to the federation. Peculiar value 
attaches to the gavel because of the fact that the woods used in 
its construction were taken from historic objects or buildings, 
two of the pieces being from the old Methodist mission house at 
Red Rock and the Sibley house at Mendota. 


Howe's Souvenir History of Lamberton, Minnesota (1916. 
98 p.) is the title of the third pamphlet on the towns of Redwood 
County issued by Mr. Charles W. Howe of Redwood Falls. It 
consists of a brief historical sketch, with accounts of the schools, 
churches, and business firms of Lamberton, and some reminis- 
cences of pioneers, followed by sixty-four pages of biographical 
sketches of leading business men and farmers of Lamberton and 
vicinity. 
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A new series of sketches by Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, entitled 
“Visitin’ "Round in Minneapolis,” has been appearing in recent 
issues of the Minneapolis Tribune. Two of the sketches are 
especially noteworthy contributions to Minneapolis bibliography. 
In the issue of December 19 Dr. Storrs describes the changes that 
have taken place in the business center of the city in the last fifty 
years, particularly in that section which he so aptly denominates 
the “Greenwich Village” of Minneapolis, closing with a brief 
history of the firm of Janney, Semple, Hill, and Company, a 
portrait of whose founder, Mr. T. B. Janney, accompanies the 
article. The other sketch, in the Tribune of January 14, may be 
called a musical history of Minneapolis, the material for which 
the author obtained partly from an old scrapbook of programs 
and newspaper notices belonging to Mr. A. M. Shuey, and partly 
from the owner of the book himself, who has been connected 
with the musical life of the city since 1866. A portrait of Mr. 
Shuey appears with the sketch. 


The commission authorized by the legislature of 1915 to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a state park at the Toqua 
Lakes in Big Stone County submitted its report favoring the 
proposition to the 1917 legislature on January 15. A statement 
in this report to the effect that the site is historic by reason of its 
being the scene of the last fight between the Chippewa and the 
Sioux in May, 1869, called forth some interesting accounts of the 
battle which took place at Shakopee in 1858, which the narrators, 
for the most part eye witnesses of the event, believe was the last 
hostile encounter between these two tribes. The most notable 
of these accounts are the following: “Toqua Lake Fight 1s 
Called a Myth,” by Richard Pfefferle, in the New Ulm Review 
of January 17; “Remembers Last of the Chippewa-Sioux Bat- 
tles,” by Frederick Fritsche, in the Review of January 24; and 
letters by W. H. Smith of Washington and E. J. Pond, son of 
the well-known missionary, Rev. S. W. Pond, which appeared 
under the title “Authentic Data on Indian Battle” in the February 
9 and 16 issues of the Scott County Argus of Shakopee. 


A series of articles containing material of some value on the 
Pillager band of Chippewa Indians at Leech Lake, their uprising 
in 1862, coincident with the Sioux outbreak, and the later dis- 
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turbances of 1875, appeared in the White Earth Tomahawk for 
January 4 and 11, in the form of a sketch of Major James White- 
head by Rev. C. H. Beaulieu. Major Whitehead was the junior 
member of the firm of Sutherland, Rutherford, and Company, 
which engaged in the fur trade at Leech Lake from 1859 to 
1863. He played an important part at various times in assisting 
the state authorities to bring to punishment members of the Pil- 
lager band responsible for acts committed against the whites; 
and, because of his knowledge of, and influence with, these 
Indians, he was appointed United States Indian agent at the 
Leech Lake Agency in 1875. 

An account of the first Swedish settlement in Minnesota is 
published under the title “Settlingen i Minnesota—Chisago Lake 
eller ‘Swede Lake’” in part 3 of the Chisago County Press 
(Lindstrom) for December 21. The article is taken from the 
journal of the late Dr. Eric Norelius, one of the foremost of the 
early settlers of the region and the author of a reliable work on 
the history of his countrymen in America. It contains sketches 
of many Scandinavian immigrants, some autobiographical mate- 
rial, and an account of the geography, flora, and fauna of the 
region. Pictures of P. A. Cederstam, the first pastor, of the 
house of Peter Berg, where church services were first held, and 
of the old church at Chisago Lake accompany the article. 

The January 27 issue of the Minneapolis Tribune contained an 
interesting sketch, by Elizabeth McLeod Jones, of the old village 
of Traverse des Sioux as seen to-day by the curious visitor and 
as it appeared in the days of its importance when it was one of 
the most prosperous trading posts in Minnesota Territory. Men- 
tion is made of fur-traders, missionaries, and other well-known 
pioneers who lived at the post for a time, and some account is 
given of the treaty negotiated in July, 1851, with the Sioux. The 
article is accompanied by pictures of several old buildings dating 
back to the early fifties. 

An article in the January 7 issue of the Minneapolis Journal, 
by Mr. John L. Johnson of Minneapolis, contains material on 
economic conditions and land values in the early days. The 
Johnson family emigrated from Sweden in 1852, and in 1854 
came to St. Paul. Fifteen years later they settled on a tract of 
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land in Sibley County on the Minnesota River opposite Belle 
Plaine, a site known as Johnson’s Landing in old steamboat days. 
The son later removed to Minneapolis, where, as a building con- 
tractor, he had charge of the erection of the first grain elevator 
in Minnesota. 


In an article contributed to the Minneapolis Journal of Jan- 
uary 24, Mr. Warren Upham of the staff of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society gives an exhaustive account of the first discovery 
and early explorations of Lake Minnetonka, together with an 
explanation of the meaning of its name, which was coined by 
Governor Ramsey. At the conclusion of the article Mr. Upham 
gives his version of the naming of the city of Minneapolis 
and an account of the “origin and first use of the name Minne- 
haha.” 


Mr. Luther H. Nichols of North Yakima, Washington, whose 
parents were among the first white settlers of Brown County, in 
a letter to the New Ulm Review of January 24 relates his recol- 
lections of events connected with the early history and organiza- 
tion of that county. The experiences of the Nichols family and 
their neighbors along the Little Cottonwood River during the 
Sioux outbreak of 1862 are described at some length. 


The St. Paul Outdoor Sports Carnival, which took place dur- 
ing the week beginning January 27, furnished the occasion for a 
descriptive article on the St. Paul ice palace carnivals of 1886, 
1887, and 1888, which appeared in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press for December 17. The material for the article, as well as 
the accompanying illustrations, was drawn largely from a pam- 
phlet issued as a carnival supplement by the Dispatch in 1889. The 
December 24 issue of the Sunday Pioneer Press contained a pic- 
ture and an account of the Windsor Carnival Club of 1886. 


Tales of the social pleasures, festivities, and recreations, and 
of the hospitality enjoyed by the early-day residents of Minne- 
apolis during the Christmas holiday season are related by Mr. 
Caleb Dorr, Dr. L. P. Foster, and Mr. Frank O’Brien in the 
Minneapolis Journal of December 24. Reminiscences of a simi- 
lar nature by Major Edwin Clark of Minneapolis appear in the 
Minneapolis Tribune of the same date. 








